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Many comments regarding the initial issue of 
QUITY, complimentary and constructively critical, have 
come to the Editor’s desk. For these, and for the spirit which prompted 
tne senders the staff is sincerely, cratetul We probably re ilize as fully 
vou do the shortcomings of that issue ind it Ir earnest purpose 
to progressively minimize those faults as our ¢ ng experience and 
r gro ng codperation permit. We are pleased that in general vou 
pp ve of the } irna ind its fe rn ind tl it yol ippreciate some ol 
ir early, immature attempts to insure its interest and value to you 
‘ 
STUDENTS AND COLLECTORS Unfortunately, there is a 
nf two distinct nd separate groups students d collectors I believe 
that sucl lassification is fundamentally wrong. All archaeological 
students. if not themselves collectors. study the « ections of others. 
since collections that are properly made and italogued are store 
houses of tacts pertinent to scientific pre blems. And al 
potential students, since fact-revealing mate ils that 
problem 
is true na many coiects Ss ol cs ire I 
irchaeology SINCE their interests are limited to the px ss Ei itl 
ful or odd ‘‘rocks,’’ pots or other souvenir materials. The archaeologist’s 
‘nter ntially histori naterials it Hor 
inte Sts are essentially nist Ca mate i collections whetnel 
beautiful or unattractive, peculiar « characteristic, perfect or trag 
| mentary excite his interest rimariuy t tne ¢ tent that tney 
(| 
; human customs and activities. Fortunate for the progress of 
logy, however, man is normally possessed of curiosit hich, Zi! ” 
e to seek an answer to some question rising from material traits or 
| issociations le ids TX researcl 
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With research the first step towards becoming a student of archae 
ology has been taken. However, the all-important second step, which 
has to do with method, is not infrequently omitted by the amateur 
student. Unmethodical excavations have resulted in the permanent 
destruction of vast quantities of valuable information in the American 
archaeological field. This wholesale miscarriage of good intentions on 
the part of amateurs continues year after year. Research can only pri 


duce desirable results if correct technical methods are employed. Ever 


in instances when research does not involve excavation, sincerely in 
terested but untrained students have labored long and in vain, thei 
well-intended efforts serving to confuse issues and distort answer 


rather than to clarify and solve problem 


Axiomatically, the untrained student needs training. How can this 
essential training be made available to hin Che accumulated researcl 
and experience, through several generations, of students of anthropol 
ogy, of which archaeology is but an artificially separated subdivisiot1 
have resulted in the formulating of improved (continuously improving 
we hope field ind laboratory technical methods Phe student may 
acquire a knowledge of these, and should when possible, throug] 


channels afforded at those universities where anthropology is taught as 


a major subject 


However, all sciences, and a chaeolozy can be no exception 1n this 
have profited and continue to profit from contributions of student 
whose training has been acquired through privately conducted studies 
Anyone who can read, is sufficiently interested to apply himself, an 
has access to qualified sources of information, can equip himself in eve 


increasing degree to take an accepted place in the ranks of archae 
logical student As in the case of anv science. certain types of highl 
technical work are best undertaken or directed by specialists, whic! 


leaves a broadly adequate variety of research tasks fo! the amateul 


Unquestionably, the activities of amateurs, when motivated by the 


purpose to find the truth at any price, and when conducted witl 


studious care and according to methods which insure accurate and 
complete data, can be of inestimable value to the professional student 
In fact, it is difficult to see how the work of the specialist can progres 
satisfactorily, if indeed it can survive, without the support of a cor 
stantly growing element of amateur stucents 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, acting as the instrument of the Society fo: 
American Archaeology, hopes that it may serve to some extent in pri 


viding the means of a mutually beneficia! contact between professional 


and amateur students of American archaeology 
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Do yor ALWAYS AGREE? Each year, students of American 


chaeology meet here and there, by twos or by scores, and discuss 
ial problems and conflicting theories and ideas with an unrestricted 


ion. Again and again 


ise of the right to individual freedom of opi 
nd I have heard at these sessions interesting ind profitable con 


7 Editor believes that science flourishes, flowers and progresses 

productive fruitfulness in such an atmosphere of critical con 
ers rhere is a section in this journal reserved fo ‘Correspond- 
( What better outlet could there be f one’s controversial 


u I i ve O 


BURIAL CUSTOMS IN THE DELMARVA PENINSULA 
AND THE QUESTION OF THEIR CHRONOLOGY 


ID. S. Day 
~ IS WELL k ynne of the most serious handicaps to archas 
ology along tl Atlantic Seaboard is the scarcity of deep stratified 
sites Shallow sit e numerou but f these ever contained super 
imposed culture the evidence in most cases seems to have been de 
stroved by the pl Furthermore, as the result of an intense popula 
tion, the most like Indian site re ne yvered by citis towns and 
ta These I ed nun d climate so dest ictive 1 
ll bu 1O pe | I ( nif ed t present us h mos 
difficult probl 
| mu tl it s hopeless, | it ou 
th ink ( good f should bring ight « 
ial understanding of th 
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the bones,> mummification of chiefs,® temples for the mummies, and 
burial ossuaries, probably much the same as in Virginia. It would 
appear, he weve! that be ne cle ling ind final disposal il suari 
were not restricted to chiefs by the Nanticokes as those customs appea 
to have been in Virgir In a large Nanti ke ossuary on the Choptanl 
River, eastern-sl re Marvland ipparently late 17th cent \ the re 
, mains of over one hundred individual including manv females. we 
excavated by Merc Certainly a great f these. and possibl 
all in one pit, had been thrown into the eee age eee 
certain tl it the | } SrounD il this rea t have Teel ted the 
remains o! s mal nobles including omen, excent nsid 
able period of tir e Since thy ssuarv see! have heen { thir 
short time. it appears that the bone mmoners must ! et i 
cluded 
There can be no douht that the hon. id been cleaned. There v 
few collections of the 1 us long bone n pil th, , , am 4 
Che scattered listributior f +h, ogest +} + 4 di 
Ke ‘ \ P ‘ 
Le 0 
este (‘9 R ess \ 
listr i e | to | | Vie 
Merce 
) 


ere Rathe ippears the bones had been cleaned and com 
Qisa in I es, the bones of several 
dividual ild se ight togethe vartially classified 
S cle d vet] thout distinction It 


be that the mummified the Nanticok: chiefs.” if 
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and the degenerating influences resulting from loss of lands, defeat by 
the Europeans and the failure of their own institutions, were cata 
strophic in magnitude and engendered actions whic h must have differed 
from traditional practices, it nevertheless seems plausible to suspect 
that many of the customs observed among the Nanticokes outside of 
their homeland were continuations of earlier practices, especially when 
they seem to confirm customs suggested by archaeological evidence 

These archaeological and historical references, therefore, would 
seem to imply that the Nanticokes of the early historic and probabl: 
the late pre-colonial period for the population at large, excepting chiefs 


] 


practiced bone-cleaning, complete disarticulation of the skeleton, and 


wholesale burial in ossuaries without mummification 


Supporting indirect evidence for this contention is available in the 
accounts of the practices of the southern Delawares, the Wolf Cla 
just north of the Nanticokes and who clain 
Nanticokes lr 


this tradition they are substantiated by the northern Lenape among 


who inhabited the res 


that their bone cle ining rites were derived Irom the 


whom bone-cleaning is lacking 
According to Lindstrom, the Lenape in the Chester region in 1654 
buried their dead in a sitting posture on a “‘stool.’’ The wealth of th 


deceased was placed Or the body and il his mouth Wa i! ertec 


tobacco pipe, said to have been a fathom long!" After the bod: 
covered, four poles were set upright around thi grave and three shelve 
attached then 


bout a month after burial the body was exhumed and the \v 


objects of wealt} plac 


) ea upon th lowes shelf Apparently eacl 

present that is, living perso! thereupor took kt 
ceeded to cut the flesh from the bones Once removed, the fi 
wrapped in chestnut bark and placed up th second sli ( 
entrails wert disposed of by burial The cleaned bone ve the ist 
to receive attention and were wrapped, likewise in chestnut irk, an 
put upon the third topmost shelf. Following fourteen da of ex 
posure the wealth yn the bottom shelf was distributed among the 

ere e Six N eN \ 
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itives and friends of the deceased, but the remains of flesh and bones 


1 the pol s and shelves were abandoned ind left to the elements 


It would thus appeal that at the middle of the 17th century, al- 

ugh the southern Delawares practiced bone-cleaning, they may 

not reburied in ossuaries. However, we cannot be certain from 

dst m’'s account that the bones wer: ( su sequently collected 
| dep sited ins ol 0 es I not in ossuaries 

Some cl inge ire ft be ted f{ the Lenape pra tices as reported 

the 191 enti At this time initial buri is not mentioned and 

be long¢ ed. As described | Adams,“ when a 

De the \V ( lied he flesl ed from the bones 

| ( i the | ¢ | ed d | ve davs At the end 

, dA tho alkel ipped hite buckskin and carried 

+] Hut Skel; T) held. Here the 

bundle wer ttled by shaking while the 

‘ a } ‘ ske was 

| , | } f } t told. There are 

d Presut skelet wa dis 

es ¢ ed \V¢ rl se the 

wr be Wolf Clan received 

‘ , N kes of the 18th 

tire int just 

‘ | buried. At least 

eT ‘ he ive given 

Jelawares 

‘ ( Via land, Dela- 

ind southern Pent Fr this northern area, as we 

th, to have been st institutionalized 

o tf \ t less s | the Nanticokes, but to 

ippeared in o1 idimentary form among the southern Dela 


+} 
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Below these objects and resting in some instances directly upon the 
bones was a thin undulating layer of charcoal which extended over 
most of the skeleton. This layer had not been disturbed and this con 
dition may be taken as proof that the grave had not been molested since 
interment. 

The skeleton was disarticulated in such a manner that it is obvious 
that the remains had been pla ed in the grave in a partially dis 
membered condition but with an attempted arrangement in thei: 
normal positions The head, articulated wi the jaw, had been 
in the southern end of the grave and turned on its left side to face wes 
The atlas was found about 15 inches to the north lying on the right 
scapula which in turn covered the left scapula. The cervical and thoracic 
vertebrae and ribs, for the most part disarticulated, lay in a disorder 
mass between the scapulat ind the pelvis, as if hey had beet placed il 
the grave in part as loose bons It is conceivable, but hardly plausibl 
that their arrangement could be the result of collapse if the decapitate: 


trunk had been set in the crave in an inclined positio! 


Each arm was completel articulated nd had been pu t} 
grave asa unit he head of the left hi d é ( Osite 
the foramen magnu1 he arm itself, i straight position, extended 
westward with the hand resting upon the wall of the pit. The right arn 
was bent in both elbe ind st, and placed in such manner that the 
upper ar! Was Dek the leit upp iri ind the right we iri 
Che right hand \ is bent sharpl do I a to @1' 1 defor ed appeal 
ance 

Che lumbar vertebrae, sacrum, i ind the leg bon ere fully 
articulated excey the eft foot whi is mussing The vere 
slightly fle xed and 1 nted to the 

In view of the gene rractice n¢ een 
reasonable t believe tl t th pur epresents the interment ol 
skeleton partia disarticulated as the result of DbDone-cleaning rites ant 
partially articulated because some flesh had dried, by accidet b 
design, to hold togeth« Va us bones al Q ups ot bone 

There are a number of features associated with this bu whicl 
diffe somewhat trom the historica iccounts of interment for thi 
general area. Whether these peculiarities are unique in this instance « 
represent more comme but unrecorded burial customs of the Nar 
coke tribe in general or of the sub-tribe which inhabited this locality 
can not be determined until our knowledge of burials has been « 


panded considerab 


| 
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, it is important to note that the remains are those 
between 2? and 40 vears of age This fact is in 
evidence that the Nanticokes, like the southern 


times TyT icticed bone cle ining on the bodies of 


interesting to find a partially articulated skeleton 


ve in contrast to the reporte ssuaries 


he grave to indicate rank but, if 


skeletons of commoners were disarticulated as other 


may be that this young womal was of chiefly 

such an event it appears that she could not have 

ned in skins and d 1y as in the Virginian 
to be next to her body 

ver of burned mater over the remains introduces 

islv des ed f this Ithough, as we have 


ve be en deposited 


brachycepha 81.0) in contrast to the meso- 

skul pre is found in the Nanticoke area 

mpossible to discuss the historical sig- 
idheaded element in the il population, it should 
the site as determined by pott eatures seems to 


npearance of brachvcepl not inconsistent with 


volved in the single 
ib ere not consistent throughout the Nanti- 


eas. Further e. before the bone- 


roduced trot the souti the Nanticoke prob- 

dead sing except o¢ S i hen several people 
ne time t quite pos yi theretore that this 

1 combination of the old and the new in Nanticoke 
istom of single buria th head to the south, as sug- 


stionable ana ’ ith the modern Chickahominy of 


bined with the newly introduced bone-cleaning practices 


1 rites over the remains before final interment. Since, 


these southern customs were probably not of great 


region, situated almost on the northern periphery of 


hould expect ft find that oi customs were con- 


combined with the diffusing practices. This would 


lo N f le ‘ | e skeletal material. 
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seem to be particularly true if this burial belongs to the late prehistoric 


period, at which time bone-cleaning may have been new for tl 


Burial 2 (Plate 10, Figure 2). This burial was found October 7, 1934 


at the side ol a retuseé pit the uppel ind oute edge ol whicl ( yvered 
Che first intimation of a grave in this unexpected locat 
given by a member of the Civilian Conservation Corps who, instead 
defining the limit of the pit as requested, dug into it and brought uy 
the entire skull pan Ol his shovel Since the bones were i! it 
conditi the sh« made a cle u d restora bes 
rhe 


right flexed position with head inclining toward the south. The skeletor 
was completely articulated with the exception of the bones in the rig] 


arm which were only slightl, out of the normal positiol DD | \ 


Mason, who excavated this rave noted that the ulna la. bout 


origin diggit the refuse pit, the ight a \ t tl 
clining bottom which continued upwar« d ove Indee 
it may have been the discovery of the grave which caused the digg 
of the refuse pit to limit its extension on the western sid Ithoug! 
there was no evidence t indicate that the skeleton itself had bee 
exposed by these activities 
lhe upper portion of the grave bel the plow-line was definitel 
part of the refuse pit and contained the usual abundat t oyste 
hells mixed dark earth and a few f ents of | Howeve 
the lows uning the skeleton, had been fill 
clean eartl ypare u is came from the g ad « 
tained » sherd ind on itew stray ovyste shells wl eeming 
could not have been intrusive from the refuse deposit. If the grave ha 
been later than, and intrusive into the refuse pit, it would sec 
vould have been al: t impossible to have oided the f 
dirty refuse mater ith the newly-excavated eart! Che east 
ind the limi efuss t appe licate tl 
older 
rhe exe ver ma ) | \ 
Mas he Muse e | \ A Cr 
Omwake of the Ar Soci Ly Othes ( 
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nches from the humerus at the elb rhe radius was 1 | ' ‘ 
slightly disartic The pelvis was broken but articulats 
femor Che disarticulations in the arm mav have been ¢ 1} th, 
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had been placed on the various long bones which in turn covered t 


small bones placed in a mass at the bottom 


It was obvious that these remains represent 
the refuse pit, for they 1 
ing ol dark earth oystel shells potshe 


typical of the entire pit oyster shells overt 


arranged in any order 
skeletons haphazardly. There 


were no al 


tila 


the burial 


The skulls indi« ite that the three individuals \ 
of an early adult between 14 and 22 years of ive 
an index ol 76 } Th sect nd int th d sku is she 
one, between 40 and 60 vears of age. the other bet 
cephalic indices a 0.9 and 72.9, respec 

(on the b Sis ¢ tte types ind the dec 
this triple burial belongs the same pi das Bi 
prehisto ic nis times Lit ig tne 
have been sepa! ited in time by severa ck Tet 
general contemporane nowevet show tha 
varied in ceph ilic index at least betwes 0.9 an 
period 

Since all the bones were complet: disart 
was made to reassem|! them in the ‘ ( 

‘ keep those of each skeleton separate from the ot} 
similarity with the reported Nanticoke methods 
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Mummification of chiefs, with the final means of disposal of 

the remains not yet known archaeologically, but stated to 

have been in ossuaries 

[he practice of bone-cleaning of the bodies of commoners with 

complete disarticulation of the skeletons and final wholesale 
irial in large burning ossuaries into which the bones appear 

ve been thrown more or less indiscriminately. 


Bone-cleaning and disarticulation and final group burial with 


1 mixed but neat arrangement of the bones, the skulls being 
the top 

Single burt 1 of a partially disarticulated partially articulated 

skeleton apparently not mummified, at least in the described 

\ ishic 

Equal treatment for the remains of males and females 


sted that the me th ( ds ra) | dispe Sa ot the dead before 


ne eanin seem To nave ncluded 


VIDS’) 
| 
| 
2. It is Se 
| 1. Single flexed upright burial 
b. Part vy flexed seated burial 
3 The Nanticokes appear to have not placed rtiiacts of any 
in the burials 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGIST’S TIME-PIECI 
Emit W. HAur\ 
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for wood which has not yet been excavated may be compared with this 


ring record at any time in the future; second, it offers a weather record 


a story of years of drought and of plenty, which opens a large field fo 
study along ecological lines. Owing to local variations in the ring 
patterns, the master plot or chart of the rings which we now possess 
does not operate ove! the entire Southwe st Rapid strides are being 
made annually to remedy this by the construction of new chronologies 


The net result of thes« studies will 


bring an even wider area into the 


picture where dates may be obtained from ruins. In that section where 
the chronology has functioned with the most success, we find that ruins 


have yielded dates which fall into a span of more than thirteen centuries 
beginning with about the year 1700 for the latest, and extending to 
about 350 a.p. for the earliest. It may be fairly stated that the lower 
limit has not yet been reached. The significance of this naturally is that 
where so great a span of time is involved, a new means is supplied for 
arranging antiquities into stages without the need of cumbersome and 


often inexact nomenclatures. But more than this, the span of years int: 


which we now know that Basketmaker III and Pueblo IV ruins fal 


has been an eye-opener as to the rate ol culture growth Che ages 
estimated for some of the major and late ruins on purely empiri 

grounds were sho\ to be somewhat too high by the actual dates, but 
the discrepancy was not inordinately large. Furthe the ord of period 
was unchanged, which in itself is an excellent commentary on the rel 
ability of the methods developed in local research prior to the additio1 
of dendrochronolog For the earlier stages in Basketmaker-Puebl 
growth, however! the estimates were considerably in exces of the 


actual dates. To be specific, dates for those Basketmakers who possessed 


pottery, which were generally placed before Christ, can now be carried 
forward to at least 700 As a consequence, the periods following 
Basketmaker III are later than heretofore supposed, Pueblo I, f 


example, dating from the late 700’s to approximately 900, and Puebl 
III at its zenith dates about 1100. The evident fact is that the develop 
ment from primitive beginnings to the peak of achievement was a swift 


one, and did not require the centuries of laborious evolution generally 
imagined. In this point, then, dendrochronology has brought about 
perhaps the most revolutionary single element in archaeologica 
thought We have also learned that the de velopm« nt did not progress 
equally over a wide area; in marginal areas a Pueblo II stage had beer 


reached when at other points Pueblo III was already in full flower 


Reviewing the distribution of dated ruins within the present time 
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RINGS 
ile, we find that sites placed culturally in Pueblo III and IV, dating 
m 1000 to 1350, are most numerous, thus giving us the fullest data 
those stages. With the exception of the Flagstaff area, Pueblo II is 
ctically undated and tor Pueblo | dates ire ivailable for both the 


} stern and western variants. From this point back, the information 
sketchy 
As I see it, there are three angles in the tree-ring-archaeological 
ition hij vhich must be considered These ire the he ld angle. 
vering the collecting of the beam material; the laboratory angle, em 
ing the dating of the wood or charcoal sample ind the interpreta- 
e angle, in which the facts discovered in the preceding step are 
egrated nd fitted te the | ke ind 
For the first of these. it is unnecessarv to go into detail. as the field 
is already acquainted with the general methods and requirements.’ 
; Sampling in standing ruins requires specialized equipment, and should 
done with due regard for the antiquities involved. The recovery of 
nd decayed \ d from open sites ilso beset with special 
hlem hich n ust he met asc the rice Succe f ilure il vetting 
sfactory dates é the fi o th layer of the tree, may depend 
the method of handling the beam material in the field by the 
ld technician, for neglect mproper treatment ma cause i. partial 
of oute ing f cile specime 
} Looking t the problem f m the angle f one wl dates the wood, 
believe it cannot be 1 strongly urged that the excavator himself 
hould have a fundamental knowledge of woods, and the utility of ring 
eS Witl sucl knowledge laboratory \ k could be reduced to a 
mum. However. a wise poli to pursue at all times, whether con 
rsant with the subiect or not to save all material about which there 
/ vy be anv doubt. The kKCavat s task does not stop with the selection 
nd care of the materia T¢ I improper| recorded, certain desired 
formation wi ussuredly be lost. Wood should receive the same careful 
tention that is accorded to all othe: types I specimens The fullness 
the results will depend to a degree upon the thoroughness and wide 
ness ol the impling Che more rooms giving be im mate rial the bette 
the growth changes of the structure and the history of the culture will 
} be understood 


[The second phase, the dating of the wood, is beyond a doubt the 


Sst important and crucia step ol the three for inaccuracies will in 
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iriants of thes periods should be explicitly stated. For the benefit 
f those concerned with the dating of wood, a combined chronology 
eproduced in a line cut would also be invaluable, for, by this means, 
formation as to local differences in the ring records could be uniformly 
ind ine x pe nsively disseminated. I should like to emphasize the fact 
hat. since the student’s reliance on or rejection of. tree-ring data will 
lepend largely upon its fullne nd the form of publication, this step 
should be carefully planned 


We now come to the third consideration, namely the interpretation 


f tree-ring on the at Ae f archas We mav ask at 
ce. are there a tandard f elat be ttered for 
ccept While equires some dis 
Ss} ‘ ‘ f the st hich tree 
ces de ded spe¢ conside ( t ( etation, and that 
formula or group of standards cannot be et down. To re 
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casional piece thus incorp ted t ture hich the beams were 
dominantl ve od, would give an earlier date. It could be largely 

unted ce S pe given t the 
most recent dates <ceptions to this ild be cases of remodelling 
or replacements. i.e.. fres gs | to an ¢ ting building. Further 
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value of this approach is particularly high in such regions where, owing / 
to physiographic and other conditions, tree ngs may never be utilized 
Che time status of the Hohokam of the Gila Basin has been yw rked out ( 
chiefly by this method. The same principle will doubtless be brought : 
into pla in the stud of Mexican and Miss ssippian ulture 
Exact as a date may be, it is not possible to value each one equall: 
Distinctions arise wl h are governed t i certain extent by conditions | 
already outlined, and by others which will be mentioned presently. We 
, need to consider the ilue of a single date versus many dates, first 
irom a one-type sit¢ é one in which the occupatio1 is short and 
the material culture a f one phase, and second, from site long or 
cupied, in which ¢ th changes are apparent. An individual date fror 
a one-type ruin ca e more rigid nt eted than one f large ' 
complex Site Since n the torme there vas little « portunit I ( 
beams to be re-used and for other distur] ° factors to creet Sing 
Gila Puebl one-type rull ire 134 d 1385. While these are i 
dicative of the ge, there of cours om tf er! H é t t 
dates ranging from 1326 to 1348 in the | Creek ruin, and wit ) 
terminal date of 1383 the SI f 
cultural ti ith G Pueblo,the dat ( datG Puc 
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the Cast ney 5 ¢ St vcs 1] a Ve 
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of pottery sequences obtained from the study of daily sweep 
‘ken pottery and charcoal, as a check against information 
n the building it elf. needs hardly to be pointed out Chis 
helps in solving the problem of the length of time involved 
imulating of rubbish mounds 
the climatic angle of tree rings and archaeology has only 
ned. Yet here es a very fertile field, for past weather and 
vitv are intimately related. In the present chronology, which 
hort of 2000 vears, one extended d sht and several short 
ded. We suspect tl the m 1 ( f these the drought 
12776 1 1299 ) flected ert yt t he South 
d 5s resp ble in the n the popu 
that e. But e have done little more than look 
ted I ts. Here he ( ust cooperat 
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temper this idea. But the problem is not easily solved. A likely expla ' 
nation is that, in the construction of the house, the builders robbed 
old dwelling for useful beams, adding to them others cut currently, and 
consequently of much later date 
Much, very much indeed, has been accomplished in the few years 
that dendrochrons | and archaeolog’ have joined hands but the 
work has literally only begun. Some ramifications of the subject hav: f 
been almost entirely neglected. Along lines of basic research more work 
is necessary. For example, master plots covering zones or mort 
stricted areas than we now possess, would be invaluable in hastening ( 
the dating in marginal areas, as in the Mimbres, where certain fund 
mentals shown in the Flagstaff chronology were apparently n . r 
peated. Fortunately Dr. Douglass and Mr. H. S. Gladwin are nov | 
work on this problet ind results mav soon be expected. Researcl 
woods other than those now used should lead to worthwhile results 
| xtension ot tree-ring dating to other ireas is a ch illenge whicl 
cannot be overlooked. First steps outside of the nuclear area i 
Flagstaff-Chaco Canvon sector. were made to the east in the Rio Grands . 
where Mr \\ S. Stallings, of the Laboratory of Anthrop logy ha é 
succeeded in the d ult T isk ol buildis basi chronology exten¢ 
ing to 1100 A In the Tennessee Valley, Dr. Hawley has obtains 
significant results from wood found in Mound-builder remains. Nort! 
ern Mexico and possibly parts of South America may similarl prove 
be rich fields. For the tropics, the outlook is not bright although 1 
altogether hopeless. In my opinion, illuminating work might well be 
done in Egypt where an abundance of useful wood of dynastic times is 
available. While the Egyptian chronology has been worked out witl 
reliability on astronomic and historic ground, I believe it is not unlike! 
that tree-rings might well substantiate and possibly amplify this 
The degree to which success will come in the relationship of Am« 
ican arcl 1e¢ log nd dendrochror ol gy will depend largely upol the { 
degree of coéperation among those vitally concerned in the stud) } . 
Due to its involved nature, the welfare of the subject depends up 
coérdinated efforts. Lacking this, the most unique check yet discov } 


ered on the changing quality of human culture cannot bear its richest 
| 


fruit 
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OF PRIMITIVE COPPER WORK 
Curtis L. WILso? AND MELVILLE SAYRI 
WIDE and interesting field f cooperation by metallurgists and 
rchaeologists is the metallographic study of primitive metal work. 
resent paper is an element exposition of techniques which are 
ir ft eve metallurgis but whicl be simply applied by 
eologists in netallurg il lab it I pical coppel! arti- 
examined (Plate 11) were kindly en by H. C. Shetrone of the 
State Museum, W. C. MckKe of the M kee Public Museum, 
( E. Br f the Wis S Archae Society. All the 
ens are Lake Superior native copps but they show different 
f working. Several unworked copper nuggets from the Wisconsin 
ds were treated the laboratory for compar with the native 
study the structure I ppt 1 sect ve ¢ ugh to form a 
under the microscope must be polished etal-polishing wheels, 
e lab 5 by | d. ( é ist | ke the final polish to 
ite scratches. The polished sectio1 I ched for one minute 
bbing tl solut composed « imonia and one 
hydrogen p xide, dried id placed de he microscope, with 
onincati ot SU t 65 times. | m the ire of the section, 
f rkit the tifa. can e ed 
Native copper is precipitated in cavities in the ck, forming irregu- 
isses ¢ homogeneous < me These ‘ he out of the rock as 
ets in the Lake Super e€gio otte! e nuggets of 
coppe 
one of these nuggets is polished ind etched, the n croscopi sec 
shows no grain structure, merely a plain bright field. If a nugget 
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is heat-treated or annealed, however, changes its 

1, idealized drawings illustrate what 
crvstal 


A metal which 
strikingly 

a coppe! 


structure 
] 


In Figure 


when it is melted. No. 1 shows 


s of the cube and in the center of the 


faces 


happens to the meta 
at the « 


rnet 


with atoms 


K 
ie 
\ 
4 
epresents the space lattice ol a crystal ul ol coppe W he the 
is melted, the atoms increase their velocity until thew have aisoras 
rrangement \s the met il solidif the itoms once wre nemse 
into crystal units which grow into grains, following definite axe 
sa group of crystal units all having the same ori 
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2 these nuclei are gathering other crystal units along axes 
just as the metal begins to cool. If the metal is allowed 


ry 


d without being hammered or otherwise worked mechan- 


become « 
the grains will grow until no space between crystal units is large 
ugh to accommodate another crystal unit (No. 3). In other words. 
crystal has grown until it has reached the limits imposed by the 
unding crystals. A polished microsection then shows the grains 
di ded by d es, ¢ uin be ng proximately equiaxed: 
s, right-angled axes of the individual grains will be ipproximately 
Che difference in brightness among the grains results from the 
ference ientat n of crystal units within the grains although the 
units within each grain have the same orientation, the grains 
not ented elat each other. As a result, the light will be 
er differet es diffe t grains 
the metal is allowed t hecome cold or cx npletelv solidified. and 
‘ cole ked—hammered., rolled. or beate1 this mechanical 
KINg uSsé del m ( the grains Che crystal units tend to 
er ¢ othe face ne he grail become distorted in the 
t king. These « gated g hen appear in an etched 
sectic na th 1 ines running at 
ingles t he long grall Pla 12 igure 2 
Anne g s col orked cop causes t ( il units to group 
ce et gra ne innealing pro 
the yhe ( | i one ¢ inother resulting 
v1 Phe highe tne pe nealing, the larger 
Ti \l the OTAall ppet! whicl has been 
ri ked anc the ( ed ¢ I n¢ which ap 
e microsection as clos¢ [ el, « t ght lines cutting 
the faces of the grains (Plate 12, Figures 1, 3, 4.5 Chis twinning 
cte | ppe nda of certain of it uti but does not take 
nn the me ( i ) | nning alwavs shows that 
coppt pee mecna i rked ne iealed From the 
the ind fron e relative g of their axes can be 
mined the approximate annealing time and the approximate tem 
ichieve ( sequent ve can learn much about primitive 
et < orking ¢ me ire these etched microsections 
The p ! ographs Pla 12 ustrate these metallographi 
Figure 1 section of the spearhead from Wisconsin shown in 
I 11 | ure ¢ This spearne id was not-y ked it a bright red, 
800° ¢ nd thoroughly annealed after being worked. The evi 
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dence for these conclusions is: large, equiaxed grains, showing good 


annealing; twinning, indicating mechanical working. Note the oxida ’ 
tion, or patina, which has penetrated deeply, evidence of the antiquity 
of the spearhead 
Figure 5 is a section of a nugget of Lake Superior nativ: copper fro1 
Wisconsin, worked in the laboratory under similar conditions to thos« 
under which the spearhead in Figure 1 was worked. The nugget vw 
hammered and then annealed. The structure is similar to that of Figur 
1, but no oxidation appears in the polishe d section 
Figure 3 is a section of the arrow-point from Wisconsin shown 
Plate 11, Figure 3. This arrow-point was hot-worked, the work ceasi 
at about 500° C., not followed by annealing. The evidence for this 
the occasional twinning, the different sized grains, and the unequal ax 
of many of the grains. Note the large oxidized section 
Figure 4 is a section of the axe from the Ohio mounds show1 
Plate 11, Figure 2. This axe was hot-worked. followed by good anne 
ing, but at relatively low temperature ibout 500° ( The evidet 
for this is the equiaxed grains th some twinning ith 1 g 
size throughout, but with all ¢ 
Figure 2 is a section of another nugget of copper from Wisc 
worked in the laboratory. This nuge« is heated er 
then cold-rolled Che grains are elongated, with 
that the met il v i not annealed afte | ViIn¢ bee! ork 
Even as brief 1 stud as this wit ery cr ] mou! 
suggests many interesting possibilities f further resear« A fte 
primitive method f met working have been determine: meta 
graphic methods, the archaeologist is faced with the task of f 
the results according to different culture ind to different é | 
thermore, what t did man use t dle copp 
800°? A stone ar ind hammerstones are known to | Iser 
followed by DOMUSNINE vitn rubbing ind 
But what tools were used to handle the hot metal? Ho 
the delicatel\, haped object fashions Possibly som«s ‘ 
lematical stone objects from the Moun re f 
never been determined may have bee the pr eles oar 
primitive coppersmiti 
We Ct | \I \ 
Reg Bulle eP VI use ( M ) 
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Keniucky. During the late summer of 1934, Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, 


the Department of Anthropology and Archaeology, | niversity of 


tuckv. excavated a mound in Montgomery County with the use 


Wm. S. Webl 


University of Kentucky 


} At Marksville, Mr. Frank M. Setzler, of the | S 


| 


Museum. conducted excavations in the mound group in which 
Gerard | ke had carried on work a number of years ago for the 
‘an Institution. This important site produced some very in 


ng results, inasmuch as Mr. Setzler was able to establish definitely 
stence here of a culture closely related to the so-called Hopewell 


f the O Valle othe egions to the nortl 
er Hougl 
i’. S. National Museum 
1034 the | State University con- 
spor idica in progress {tor several 
in Sentembs the niversity took over the sponsorship and 


e exca t ns being irried oO! b. the E.R A in the 
| ake Pontchartrain. A very extensive midden accumulation 


VE er sherd pparentl re ted the ole’s ( reek remains of 
\lis ISSIDDI, ith evidence ot eastern influence in 
rest check-s imped 


Louisiana State | niversity 


n. During 1934, the Division ol the Great Lakes, of the 


yf igan, received reports on 
ber « teresting sites that were previously unknown These 

State Department of Conservation, the State Geologist, 
ark Commission, county road commissioners, operators of gravel 
ind private land ners, and indicate the growing coéperative 
that pre il among the various offcia ind private agen ies in 


eart t eries, Vol. 1, N 


113 


Kniffer 
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terested in the development of Michigan's historical resources. All of 
the sites aré being preserved for investigation is soon as facilities per 
mit. Three or four were superficially examined. Some unusual skulls 
were recovered from old burving places in three sites in the southeastern 
part ol the Lower Peninsula. No site was nearer than 30 miles to anothe 

All the skulls except that of a child, were idult They h id been pel 


forated at or near the verte x. One had a second pe rioration yw ithin 
inch of the foramen magnum. The borings are identical i uppearance 
to those observed in common slate gorgets and probably were made by 


the same kind of instrument and process. The holes taper from the 


outer to the inner tables as if made by a countersink, and the point of 
a common lead pencil fits into them very nicely. The skulls had not 
adult. A distinctix must be made between skulls that were perforated 
post-mortem nd trephining int vite! both types of which have 
been previously reported from this state. More thorough examinati 
of these sites e to be made lat: In one site there was a pair of lee 
bones placed nati extension, with perforations through the pr 
mal ends of the fe d the distal en f the tibias. Ass ted witl 
ind mixed ar I bons mal b +} e } 
lack be being evidk herds. ¢ D d oth 
irtifacts typi Michis d e] 
upon pe iter the é epa Za d 
tribution in this « 1 bine cot 
preparat 


eek al I ot 1934 | het« | ol 
ppe Marg n Vi esot hree weel spe 
Forest Lake, Anoka Count} ubsurface habitation sit 
i dep four fe vered sh san ‘ 
has been moved a good deal b wind \ fine Folson point 1 whol 
Yuma-Folsom point, and an atlatl stone weight had be: picked uy 
on the surface here. A broken fragment of a Folsom point and fot 


EET 
i} I I the Lake 
Viuseum of Ant oy 
\ [ 
} 
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j copper gorges (probably a pre-fishhook device for « itching fish with 
vere found in situ 

Yuma Folsom point ind 17 skeletal f: izments of the ‘Browns 

) Man” in the gravel pit at Browns Valley, Minnesota, were dis- 

ered when this site was revisited in a successful a tempt to confirm 

finding of a man-buried human skeleton in association with Yuma- 

} m points. The skeleton nov ippears to be somewhat similar to 

earlic ( ent marginal types of Amerinds. Ths field party 

ed a quarry pit west of the Missouri Rive visited in 1933) be- 

p e the above-mentioned Yuma olsom points were mineralized and 

bled tl te lf n tl qua Tr} mineralized wood is the 

q the Minnesota surface and subsurface dis- 


in ivory culture 
confirmed on the Campbell beach 


stern ( impbell 


North Dakota. Dr. Jenks also found mound-buried ivory irti- 

f d lace | nes, in a mound on 

Minnesota boundary cliff of present Lake Traverse. This cliff 

the d (5 Lak Agassiz near its 

Phe reg earlier 
f 


LU niversit* f Minnesota 


the middle of Tune t mid-August, 1934. the 
State Archaeological Surve f Mississipy nducted field work under 
int sponsorship of the Department of Archive nd History, and 


Sn I i nstit M au B. Chambers ided by two stu- 

( ts, @x¢ d two sites d ce urtace collections 

ers in Clay and Oktibbeha counties section lying be- 

he traditional holdings of the Chickasa\ nd Choctaws. Nearly 

} nth y spent in the partial exe ivation of the Johr r Brogan 
d Cl] Cou I hich four extended and three secondary 

ere | na According tr Ilo il tradit . thic mound was con 

place for the Chickasa ho fe nan engagement 

the CC} ta during the 18t] centul he smaller, or Choctaw 

site is recently destroved by highwav builders. Our 

} estigation, employing F.E.R.A. labor, vielded few artifacts and 
ng ot definitely | uropean origi Che second half of the season 

devoted to excavations at Lyon's Bluff, on Line Creek, Oktibbeha 


eries. Near Fertile, Polk County 
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County 


1iMERI( 


Ac ( ording to historic 


exterminated at this site after 


Chick: 
den alo 
situater 
and br« 
the rigl 
There 

from tl 


employ 


on the vessels wert thumb-nail 1 


number 


char ict 
the oth 


saw and Choctaw tribes 


ng the creek bank and 


1 near the center of the 


yken animal bone S were 


it side, were found in the 
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al accounts, the Chakchiuma tribe was 


a siege by the combined forces of the 

Test pits were dug in the kitchen mid 

also in and near the ceremonial mound 


village site (sood collec tions ot sherds 


recovered. | ight burials ill flexed o1 


» area between the mound and the creek 


were few accompanying artifact Practically all the potter) 


I 


1S site Was she ll té mpered Broad strap h indle S were Ire quently 


lobular, necked 


ed on @ 


VE ssels he most common de orati ns 


mprints and raised knobs, with a smaller 


» thin black polished ware of the Missis 


painted sherds wer ilso found, as well as few sherds be ng designs 
eristic of the Moundville component. Sherd collections { 
er village sites visited this sect vielded material that ranged 
from the cord- and fabric-marked, grit-tempered sherds of the Tombig 


bee Riv 


institut 


er Valley to the dissimilar 


ouri. 1934 


ed unc 


Dunl y Roz lar 
Mississippi Department of 


Archive S al d Histe ry 


Berry, of the University of Missouri. In March and April, the work was 


expanded with thi issistance of a C.W.A KeT | Ca . 
additio to locat n¢ irchaeologi« site hese assistants mac censi 
ol persons interest chaeolog or | ng collect tifact 
In June Pro s\ chand Be made an plo ite tl oug 
southern Missouri verifying and photographing the sites that had be« 
reported. The survey was resumed under the Professional Works Pr: 
gram in August, and a more carefully selected body of assistants w 


Chis project continued through October. The survey, which is 


by no means complete, has resulted in the location of app mate 

13,425 mounds, 950 village or camp sites, 168 caves that indicate habi 
tat ind numbe trails cemeterle and other sites Most of 
these were rep ed by unt dv ker ind many will doubtles 
prove to be of no value. The large number of mounds is due to a1 


abund: 


ince of the so-called ] 


} 
} 
of sherds typical of 
culture of the Lyon's Bluff sit 
eet EEE er the direction of Profess Jesse Wrencl | Brewt 
Ouse mound garden mounds” i 
} 
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Missouri, which some investigators have pronounced artificial, 
e natura Ry, rams Bers 
University of Missouri 
1" The State School of Mines at Butte carried on systematic 
yT the irchaer log of the Gre it Pla S The results of this 
| probably be published soon. The State University at Missoula 
efly concerned, during the past su ( th recent finds of 
urials. At present, these burials seem to have an affinity with 
Northwest st cultures described by Ha n I. Smith in his 
f Br d Washinet 
tv of Montana 
Du T AY lune nd | 1934 Neb iska state 
Dalal tinued chaeolos ( of the south 
Nebraska. W ere assisted Waldo R. Wedel, of the 
sit lif | \ lur et tude ymmplete re 
vork stan hy Weds ublished in the Society's 
ragazine The « ble archaeolog 
na Detailed ere made as tl ligging 
house sites a d bu i] ere photog et aq ma 
+] dges eight different llages ite 
adr Tea All houses exca ited a til 1 found may be 
ered Upper Republican Aspect of the ains Phase, Lost 
us rl e¢ f the he uses ere a mete 
) feet 11 rectangula limens 24 feet to 48 by 
( ubte inea pe, 11t 31 inches dee All tained the 
enter pe di the ered dé 1( 8 feet ig. Thou 
+if | d che ‘ | ntv-ning 
‘ 
f 79 ecstored pot the nne ) nd Pipes 
f the elbow type, made of clay, gra e rock or stone somewhat 
af the e were found. Bison and elk 
digging $s, tubu e bead ed n, beans, and 
ykin seed give some dication of the mode These and 
m eri s tron the Plains prehist ig t¢ make i very 


the 
na sor 
‘ 
+h; 
) 
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interesting and scientific colle: tion at the disposal of students of ar hae 


ol 


Five burials were excavated on Rebecca Creek in Franklin ( 


about one mile below a village in whicl we had excavated two eart!] 
lodges. The location of this burial ground vw as somewhat unusual, bei: 
on a flat or terrace, rather than on th nearby hill tops. It consisted of 
a series of small pits instead of the single lare. ossuary pit usually 


in the Republic in dr Linage For the most part. bundle ( 


found 


interment seems to hav 


ive been the custom. Only one dicate 
possible fle xed burial Che burials ave ged fri 15 to 40 he bel 
the surface. The bones were in bad condition and only a few could | 
saved. Mortuary offerings consisted mainly of fresh water clam sh 
beads a few bone be ids ind flint chips Pottery was ibsent. A numb 
of other sites along the small str ims in the Republican ‘ é 
examined, resulting i1 series of inter artifacts { 
and shell implements and iments otte It is nae 
tinue the ir estigation olf some of thes es in 1035 


pre\ Us YE ‘ Hele b 9 ad t 
cl ure The n ere f ‘ f ‘ 
mu ven ems he al 
ently suffici nk the mound the The othe 
be take t ig upper 
most strata « und I fragme ( 
ved indivi sas p t m f 
whicl Pl ce q ha bee ( eC \ ep 
| 1) Hrd | ) Bell eC th kel u } \ 
number of the Amer n Jourr of P inthropolo 


Nebraska State Historical Societ ' 
During the 1934 season. the Univerejt: 
Survey continue: rk in Ced Count nort] sie Nel | 
Phe ate n extensive village af ahan+ AN Ila; 
and a mound cated the bluffs of Missor 
d } 
Ve o! Nebrask 


FIE] 


1 
Parl 
Soi tl 
; 
site 
eme 
elle 
sw 


ry 
j ) 


m 


st Museum, continued th 
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first of the year to the latter part of April, 1934, 
rly November until January, Mr. M 


R. Harrington, 
| 


he exploration of the group of 
Pueblo Grande de Nevada and popularly 
Phe rk was conducted under 


f the National Park Service in 


coope ration 


hich rec hare of the collections 
the | eason labor 
f hed by the 974 ( nnpanv. C.C.¢ 
Ove eas vas the 573rd 
‘ ct ( e | the 
the 
} had hx ide 
he Sr ( ek ( p } is 
( 19 fey. deep 
¢ 
\ leistocens 
‘ ] lit f 
hich 
d imp int 


ce | 
» } hitati in 
ind ude 
d rect] 
diamete 
é f crude ston 
"leis Lake B nne on 
( f any kind 
ely the Mr. and M 
| o-ext é é Pinto Basin 
the ec ect ot ire 
de ects be he « Pueblo 
ve he ivages ol under ¢ eptional 
d S( vere 1b | eu \I W hee 


Nevada. Ft 
nd again from ea 
f the Southwe 
known a 
nea 
State 
the 
+] 
e ¢ 
nerat ne 
19029 ‘ 
( of 
dene f ve ncient n America and 
ed The upper Baker 
k ( the 
| det ‘ 
( suct 
‘ mit 
H. 
tl \ 
d;t 
ditions. Thi 
na Virs W hee reported il Vaster ke tor lanuary. 1935 
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Harrington’s 


suggestions 


handled the preliminary work very well 


Lieutenant 


but complete 


the cave must await the financing of an expedition 


Neu Jerse 


was unable t 


F. W. Hods 


é 


The Southwest Museum 


During 1934, the Aré haeologi« il Society 


sponsor any major field \ 


projects were carried out by individual m« 


hower, of Westfield, unearths 


burials at the 


re River None con 
artifacts. Seven pits on the same site yielded many fragments of po 
animal bones, mussel shells, and stone artifacts: series of pe 
were also located there Near Wallpa k Bend, Mr. Phith r 
gated a series of storage pits, and found two small and two larg: 
rated pots of Iroquoian type, as well as many fragments 
Norman Lister, of Trenton, excavated burial containing 
and two infant skeletons; a refuse pit ab hearted: aed on 
hire pits, in a site adiacent to the well-knowr Abbott | 
burial. a 50-inch string of native beads © wamoum bead 
center was recovered, and the pits nearby produced twe » Ah 
pottery vessels. one 18 inches high and 154 inche diamets 
other about 24 inches high and 30 inches in diamet« I herd 
Iroquoian designs, one with decorations « hoth eich 9 


Minisink site 


( 


Wheeler 


‘xCavat 


f Ney 


vork, but many inter 


mbers. Mr. ¢ 


harles A 


d six flexed human burials 


yn the Delaw 


semi-lunar knife with upper edge incised 


and other stone implements 


Vew Mex 
Mexico the 


Ce 


Museum of Nev 


Kathrvn B 


Again working in coéperation, the U1 


Research carried on six impor 
was in Central America. With 
done in the field than in any pr 


In Chaco 


these were at 


its later usage 


( 
( 


inyol nine u 


Mexic al 


the help of | 


eVIOUS Seaso! 


nits of work 


hetro Ketl. The kiva in tl 


was completely excavated. It 


and of the ordinary kiva t1 


tion of the ‘‘East Tower Kiva 


was completed this year after 


proved to rhe 


extensive ep 


ind tw 


‘ the Scho f A 
ect in 1934. One « 
E.R.A., far mor 
ere in progress. T] 

est plaza 

{ the great k 

i earit a 

et n progres ce 


air and pillas 


1935 
|) 
Liti¢ 
de 
( 
Archaeolog Society of Ne erse 
— 
Chetro | 9? 
} 
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id been done to 
perimposed structure 
ned ‘““Talus Un 
spectacular find 
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ellent ceramic vessels. w 
erto bes one of the feat 
ects at Chacs vere 1 
ot erosio! he ( 
il cu ns hich ine 
ons I ( 
th, chaeolosg rye 
held } f 
ot te! 
The annual Jemez Field 
th an « 
ed. ane 1 ( e ext 
f \ 
eC rye na 
he firs dics 
Sandel Pu 
from M ug 
bee sited | ( 
s] i ndia 
Pu ( 
tha é LD 
id soldic Phe 
{the 
f hu 
ind ad 
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Ca ed Ccavati 
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make possible the clearing of the lower levels of this 
The « 
it No 


f the small house units, 


was continued from the previous season 
yf the season at Chac« n the form of nine 
is made here The dearth of pottery has 
ures of the Chetro Ketl excavations. Other 
the excavat of Yellow House; (2) a 
ico basin 3 ( gation of burials and 
ided three inve { on small units; 
the principal ¢ 5) continuation 
climati es f the canyon 
uate student s held, with an enroll 
Scho had one of it most successful sea- 
e 50. Work on the | hagi ruins was con- 
stiol is begun and continued through 
nified child bu ive complete and 
buckskil ibbit fi d fur-and-feather 
ed the é of the Rio Grande 
the sce I excavation Cal 
ay he ‘ s believed to 
he Pu elded interesting 
f ibout two miles 
ited du the eriod. Excavation 
he t vn is dest ed hire Chis coin 
ot t e des yyved by 
Puara dKuau tinuein 1935 
t Ouar ‘ ed ind extensive 
take to pres e the standing walls. The 
( n ‘ é he state and will 
1935 he eight miles north 
ne | S LTTi¢ 
llewe 
Muse { Ne Vie 
Sch Ame ( I Rese irch 
une 1, 1934 the | iboratory ol Anthro 
on jointly conducted b Stanley Stubbs 


} } 
| 
mie 
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and W. S. Stallings, Jr., at a site named Pueblo Pindi, a Rio Grande 
Pueblo III site on the Santa Fe River opposite the village of Agua Fria 
near Santa Fe. The river had cut a considerable distance into the pueblo, 
exposing a cross-section. This section was thoroughly studied ; some 200 
ground floor rooms, 3 kivas, and two-thirds of a large plaza with asso 
ciated turkey pens, were cleared; two more kivas were tested for salient 
features, and representative testing of refuse dumps was done. The 
outline of the village, where not affected by the cutting of the strean 
was determined. Three main periods of building in the pueblo proper 
and an earlier horizon under the pueblo were found. A representative 
collection of material culture and a great amount of charcoal, most] 
fragmentary but datable, was recovered. The last period of th pus bl 


ended when the first glaze-paint pottery of Rio Grande Pueblo IV w 


spreading over the area. The project was supported in part by Civi 
Works and Emergency Relief agencies 

From June 21 to September 19, W. S. Stallings, J: issisted b 
Mitchell A. Wilder, conducted excavations in two sites near Santa Fe 
of the cultural horizon preceding that of Pueblo Pindi for the dual pt 
pose ol obtaining be im material whicl uld ext nd the Ric Grande 
tree-ring chronology back beyond 1100 A.1! ind of gathering informa 
tion regarding the tatus of the local horizon and its time ans ultur 
relation to the succeeding period. The first, where work was conce! 
trated, is a unit site on the Santa Fe River opposite the mouth of tl 
Arrovo Neg O ind the earliest Puebk Site I the Rio Gr inde d nage 
in which excavations have been made. One multiple unit, consist 
of 50 rooms, 4 kiva ind 2 large kitchens, open on one or tw de 
and originally roofed over, was completely cleared. The site i sicall 
early Chaco in architecture and pottery Testing operatiol 
ried on at the second site, on the Arroyo Hondo, transitional betwe« 
the Arroyo Negro site and Pueblo Pindi. Fourteen rooms and a pit 
house unde! the puel vere cleare 1 ind three kiva te ed i | 
coal A small collectio1 ol material cultur ind a large imount o! pil 
charcoal were re¢ ered from both sites These projects we e€ also sul 
ported in part by C.W.A. and E.R.A 

During the months of July, August, and September, under th« 
mediate and voluntary supervision of Mrs. Walter Trumbul f Ne 


York City, and with the part-time issistance of Stanley Stubbs and 
len Broeck William on the | iborat« ry undertook the investigal 


of a large Rio Grande Pueblo IV site known as Los Aguaies, located 


La Bajada Mesa 20 miles west of Santa Fe, for the purpose of increasit 


} 

} 
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wledge of Pueblo IV culture of the immediate Rio Grande area: 
engthening Laboratory collections in these cultural materials; and 
ybtain datable charcoal ind beam material asso iated with these 

il remains as further chronological checks on prior investigations 
Pueblo IV culture by Doctors Kidder and Nelson. The work was 


juarter of the H-shaped ruin. Eighty ground 


nd three interesting and unique subterranean rooms, incorporat 

ertain features common to kiva construction vere cleared. Nu- 

us t trenches were dug to obtain stratified refuse, to outline the 

f the structure, and to determine the nature of shallow depres 
the building .o kiva of the usual riety is located 


he Archaeological Survey of the Laborat inder H. P. Mera 


el ¢ ( a August the u he Tet (anyon 
ite find eported fr } In September 

é f ed t e t d C4 the headwaters 

th the Rio Puerc« f the Eas nd Car | go, the latte ‘ 
hert hi he S in Rive d he same me nth 

( d \ em ( t hicl is also 

ed haeolog These t s fu hed the necessary evidence 

plet paper on the prehistor' f the 1 th central Rio Grande 

ry ig é ent Dire Gla n of Gila 


itory trenching established the location of the pit-houses of this 

te. During the nine-week season, 33 structures were uncovered, 
izing 5 feet in depth, the largest approximately 30 by 40 feet in 
Seve burials accompanied by potter’ ere found. The site 
esents ea phase M pre ( ture the earliest to 
estigated I Erik K. Reed d Ly Nusl im were 
ctly em d by Gi Pueblo t issist D Hau n the 1934 


ne oval \luseum f Beloit College Wisconsin, conducted an 
eological project near the village of Reserve during July and 


gust. Several small ruins of Pueblo II! period were excavated, in 


( the service f Dr. | Haut \ tant Director ere se 
d to conduct the Laborat [raining Course in Archaeological 
d Method { holder {f Laborat chol hips. The ruins 
, ter e situated on the east bank of the Mimbres River,at Mimbres 
} é iy 
Laborat f Anthropology 
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which evidences of the Mogollon-Gila culture were found. A highl, 
specialized form ot pottery decoratio1 consisting of exterior cisi¢ n 
occurred in large numbers on the sherds. At the close of the excavations 
the field party visited the major ruins of Pueblo III age in the South 
Paul H. Nesbitt 
Logan Museum, Beloit Collegs 
Gila Pueblo « ne icted « cay itions it the Harris site n the VI ml r 
Valley during the summer of 1934. under the direction of Dr. Emil W 
Haury, assisted by the scholarship students of the Laboratory of Anthre 
pology The general surv of the Southwest, undertaken by G 
Pueblo, was extended to cover the area south of Zui and the regio 
around Gallup. The work was conducted by Russell Hastings embe 
of the staff ar 
Gila Pueblo. Globe. Arizo1 
Phe Archae nat S ey of the High Western Plai ducte 
by the Departm« \ opology of the | ers of Denver f 
the past five s¢ ( he directio1 Dr. E. B. Renau ende 
its activity Ni Me lune and ¢ Che 
té t Dp ted hetwes | Hic ec R 
to | is Vegas e de ( oO the ad 
districts sout} utl es f | Vegas t Be d | 
extensive an facts. several rock work sl] 
top look-outs d thre itior ith numer: ctograpl ain 
potte both st ‘ d plain, Apache sher ind fragments of 
painted Pueblo p ere found in associat Seve t sugges 
ing cultu ( \ collecti f tif S is obt ed { tud 
n the labora | \ug Dr. Re d ‘ clas f doz tu 
dents studied | glyp { Pane of th. 
ti of the Rio G de ( ( site iles long ( ecuill 
ome it Haga he (5a P Bas This s the cex 
of the su ot ‘ S that revi f Mi 
Rer d 
ers of Denve 
he University Museum and the Acader f Natural Sciences, | 
of Philadelphia, together with the Carnegie Institution of Was] ' 
continued the ws rk previously Ca ried on in New Mexico atten 18) 
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people who apparently lived in 


] 


yost-glacial times. The workin 1934, however, 
logic nature although part of the time was spent 
cavat of a cave near the point of the Guadalupe 
vhich several infant cradle-burials were removed. 
these laver of dung was encountered apparently 
d sloth though definite identification is waiting 
The sm ch revealed this 
SSO. th hun ( S ess large pine 
d ‘ ding d he dung layer, is 
est e there é ous h the sloth 
he | Philadelphia 
Art Set \"\ e of seven men, 
I A. R é | in May 
( e near ( laic 1 continued until 
Aug S | san e, and pottery 
eterie d, adding much to 
el of New York 
ed ‘ | aur bu il sites 
Lal eg ble skeletal ma 
d | S hye é g the excava- 
( he upper Genesse \ ( ghly interesting 
| f R Seneca village 
or 630 | ( this site, which 
d« ed four museums 
ea iter Vi use arty and 80 
ed ke s. Thess provide 
f ‘ Seneca village 
York 
ur Parbe 
4 hester Musée fA ind Sciences 


rd, assisted by Mr. Latham, spent 
gun in 1933, of 
Island, for 


Association. 


the 
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19 


, 1935 


Thirty-five large shell pits were examined and much interesting material 


recovered, including five more restorable pots 


peculiar interest because of its variety. On« jar 


rim rising from a round bottom and is, so far as tl 
for this district. In general, the Wilson Creek 


if 


The pottery 


writer kno 


early Algonkin culture slightly modified by Iroquois traits 


tery. Messrs. Booth and Griswold continued 


11 


site at Nassau Point, Cutchogue, L. I., securin 


implements, and good examples of Algonkin pott 


Chart Godd 


Long Island 
New York St 
Associati 


Vorth ¢ Under the directi 


D. Jennings, a v nteresting site in soutl 


work on the 
site at South Harbor, Southold, and partially ex 


was excavated near the present city ot Vurphy 


possible by the | I R \ as a ( ivil Work pro} 
been identified rl tow! 


Hernando De Soto in 1540. This sit it the 


Creek and the Hiwassee River, was described, at the time 
visit, as a town of 600 wooden house probal n exaggr 
the capital ot a province where the hung explore é 
hearty welcome al d isted upon dog meat Che ( iught 
some of the Indian dog to the amazement of the na r 
ite these animal of De Soto’s me ry ‘ 
the name ol the ett he cap la ue 
Spaniards cco! et 500 of the ( il persons « 
ve vavl aresset | the fashi H was u 
with a te ice here six men col romenade abre 
site or mound has been definitely located Dr. John R.S 
its peculiar geograpl r ocation, and checks with the des 
by the early opani chroniclers as that of Guas 
5 
Bu ea ol Eth 
Smiths Institutio1 


The Archaeologi il Society of North ¢ 


any excavation during 1934 because of lack of 


bers, however, have continued a systematic 
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mains in seve | areas. among these being Mr. Burnham S. Colburn 
he extreme estern part ol the state: Mr. Douglas | Rights in the 
per Yadl le Mr. Joffre L. Coe in Guilford and Transylvania 
t d \ Guv B. Jol the N« Hope Creek section of 
dD intic \ beginning | ide on a survey 
( 
Are Society of 
N olina 
State H ( S ‘ N Dakota. assisted 
ker d \ 1934. A large 
é é luable 
ce é é ered f hree in one 
We } nine 
dg er site. O é 
) is the 
d 
H Society of 
N h Dak 
| ()] St Ar d Historical 
di ng 1934 I | ( t of the 
en H Ross County 
i ) il tense 
} d the eart o the ‘ 1 some sort of 
d ere pent at New 
, ca ( here en digging { gas 
ci er ce D Dela ire 
‘ | he ‘ ind with some of 
‘ ere s Since the 
eSE ent r Th cen r d ed historu illy 
17 ) { \ da one ‘ ‘ Nt the 
of To , é Ross Count | ( ed, showing signs 
fire ind ti Dot r incline, « e surtace at one 
ed 1 irtifacts. Excava ear White Cottage in 
uskingum County in what is believer ve the second largest 
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Hopewell type of mound in Ohio revealed this mound to be what the 
geologists call a ‘‘hill of circumdenudation.”’ This had been known as 
the Spillman Mound, and a photograph sent to the Ohio State Museum 
in 1914 led to the examination. 

E. F. Greenman, 

Ohio State Archaeological and 


Historical Society 


Oregon. Archaeological research was carried on by Herbert W 


Krieger, Curator of Ethnology in the U. S. National Museum, in the 


Columbia River Gorge area to be flooded by the Bonneville Dam. Nu 
merous sites were excavated through an allotment by the P.W.A. to th 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which requested the Smithsonian Institutio1 


to loan one of its staff members to direct the undertaking. This work 


lasting six months, yielded a considerable amount of archaeologi 
material, and included a survey of ancient and historic Indian village 
sites 

Walter Hough, 

U.S. National Museu: 

A party of six, four from the University of Oregon and two fr 
Stanford University, spent a month on an archaeological surv I 
Guano Valley are The expedition was jointly financed by the 
institutions and was directed by Dr. L. S. Cressman, of the | ers 
of Oregon. Guano Valley is one of the great faults in south central ane 
southeastern Oregon. Abundant evidence of aboriginal habitati 
found there and in the high tableland t the west. The re as 
suggested by earlier studies of petroglyphs, seemed to lie in the norther1 
periphery of the Southwest area. The summer’s work added furthe 
evidence of this. With one exceptio1 all the sites ippearet to be 


summer camps. One cave at Guano Lake was excavated. It was small 
but showed evidence of long occupation, yielding shredded sage brusl 
bark, fragments of twined basketry, stone and bone implemet 
Reconnaissance trips located other sites for future investigation. At on¢ 
a Folsom point was found, and some distance away in the same genet 


area, 1n a Cave OI overhang, a potshe rd Was found Che sherd accor 


ing to Dr. J. H. Steward, resembles the type from Promontory Point 


Cave except for its tempering. It is planned to excavate this cave 


1935 


\ grant from the Carnegie Institution made possible the cart 


| ex 
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1mination of a site near Bonham Falls. In September, Dr. Cressman 
knives found by workmen for the U. S. Bureau of 
1 test pit on the Wikiup Dam site. These knives, or 


wi 


imined t 


lamation it 


ers, were found in the Deschutes National Forest at a depth of 
eet. Under the humus was a stratum of pumice extending down 
feet d this was followed by a stratum of fine vellow soil mixed 
th grave lhe knives were found under this last and on top of a 
emented gravel. No other artifacts fossils were found. 
knife, broken, was lost by the workmen. There did not appear 
( I f their h iving been placed there by digging oO! of 
g worked d n throug he soil. Dr. Spencer, of the U. S. Geo- 
‘ +} ] Nocit whict thes kr ves lav as late 
Tt} erif { further archaeological investigation. 
‘ (7 
LU nive Oregor 
Per During 934, active field work was started in 
este t of tl tate by the Pennsylvania Historical Com 
eff de to establish archaeological “‘key’’ 
cultural horizon for the region. Several sites were 
estigate southwestern Erie County, and six boulder mounds 
el I rded. On the utskirts of Erie, a site 
destroyet uilding was partially explored. Six 
eae nd manv objects of conver. bon nd shell were re 
enty sites were checked in Crawford County, and one “‘key”’ 
stablisl n the edge of the Pymatuning Swamp. Here a large 
( f incovered and charted. Its culture was determined 
from t pott nd other remains. Archaeological in 
; the Commissi s checked in Mercer, 
c ence. an sutler counties. Seve es re investi 
\llechet Favett nd Somerset inties. A ‘‘ke. station 
( S the tter « nt vhere fiel rk was concluded 
Dar 
Petr Ss ini State Historical 
cc 
SeVel mem be ot the Per inia Archaeology 
rk during 1934. Dr. T. B. Stewart. of Lock Haven, 
listurbed site of D ehist« culture containing both 
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circular and long pits. Considerable pottery was found in the pits, 
together with stone artifacts and well preserved bird and animal bones 
Mr. G. B. Fenstermaker worked in Lancaster County charting sites 
and recording information. 

Frances Dorrance, 


Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology 


An archaeological expedition to Lancaster County, led by Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, II, under the auspices of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, spent about three months investigating a 
site on the Schultz farm. Several skeletons and a number of pits were 
excavated. Nothing unusual was found, except for two fossil shark 
teeth drilled in two places for suspension as pendants 

George G. Heye 
Museum of the American Indian 
Heye Foundation 


Southeastern State In November, ink M Setzler, Assistant 
Curator of Archaeology, U. S. National Museum, accompanied D1 
J. R. Swanton, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, on a reconnais 
sance through the southeastern states. Several sites supposed to have 
been visited by Hernando de Soto in 1539 were examined. Of thes 
Xuala near Walhalla, South Carolina; the crossing of the Tennessee 
River near Franklin, North Carolina; and Guasili, near Murphy, Nort! 
Carolina, proved most significant from the archaeological point of \ ieV 
Numerous archaeological sites in Georgia were also inspected. Nea 
Panama City, Florida, Mr. Setzler obtained potsherds decorated in the 
Hopewell style. This, together with vessels obtained by C. B. Moor 
in 1902 on Alligator Bayou, St. Andrews Bay, Florida, would seem t 
establish distribution of this prehistoric, Mississippi Valley complex 
much farther east than the Marksville Hopewell site excavated by 
Setzler in 1933. Two clay platform type pipes, similar to those fron 
Marksville, Louisiana, were obtained in northern Georgia 


Walter Hou 
U.S. National Museum 


South Dakot Short trips were made by Mr. W. H. Over, of the 


Archaeological Research Division of the University of South Dakota 


to visit remains unearthed by private and relief workers. The most 


int resting disc Overy Wasa small mound oO! I welve Mile ¢ reek Hut h- 
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lay vessel, many stone and flint implements, 
skeletons. The 
Creek site, 


osion caused by drouth conditions of 1934 


associated with material 


the Broken Kettle Plymouth 


flint implements in several counties where 


unknown. Local collectors have picked up 


st of these artifacts. Arrow-points and knives predominate, but a 
pipes, and an occasional potsherd were found. About 40 per cent 
the stone material in Davison County was dark brown translucent 
ilcedony from the Huron region. In the Gregory-Tripp region, a fait 
inkling ol Arikar rtiflacts were included 
W. H. Over 
University of South Dakota 
ennessee. From December 21,1933, to March 30,1934, Dr. F. H. H. 
be ] issisted by Moreau B. Chambers, directed the Smith 
il Institut al Shilol Na ynal Military Park, 
Pittsburgh |] ding. The site is o1 high bluff above the west 
k of the Tennessee River, and consists of seven large mounds 
domi d one bu d numerous elevations which 
| the places v he e dwe os once sto d '¥ the ¢ is in embank- 
‘ extending ac ¢ he eck of the bluff fron ne ivine to the 
indicating the forme stence ol | sade 
Bureau American Ethnology 
Smiths Ins i 
nae the auspices of the Tennessee Valley Authority an archaeo 
irve is conducter the No Basin using C.W.A. and 
( we ee sites ere excavated nd a large amount of 
‘ ind inf it recovered from the region to be inundated on 
ch and Powe é th ding of the No Dam. During the 
e perio ( eologi survev of the Tennessee River in north 
in 3 ucted in the reg to be flooded by the building of 
Wheeler D Profess Wm. S. Webb, Archaeologist in Charge, 
ed both proje« 
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T. M. N. Lewis, of the department of archaeology, University of 
Tennessee, assisted by Charles G. Wilder, four foremen and a group of 
laborers, investigated a large mound and village site on an island i1 
the French Broad River, near Dandridge. Postmold patterns of super 
imposed ceremonial structures within the mound have been traced 
Their dimensions are approximately 35 by 35 feet. Five superimposed 
round altars in the center of the structure floors and five ramps leading 
up to these floors have been uncovered. The hard clay floors are pitted 
with burials, and nearly 250 have been encountered so far. An abut 
dance of mortuary offerings accompanies the burials, placed in pits] 


ined 
ined 
1 


and covered with bark and split sections of birch logs, two feet long by 
four or five inches wide. The strips appear, in some instances, to have 
rounded ends, and to have been attached to bark, possibly serving the 
purpose of supporting cleats. The pits tend to be rectangular, and have 
been found all the way from several inches below the surface of tl 


mound to a dept! {3 teet below the hardpat Wood specimens have 


been forwarded to Dr. Florence M. Hawley, of the University of Ne 


Mexico lor cross dati with the master chart which has been worked 


out for this regi These dates should ni yn indicate the vea 
which the superimposed structures were built, but also the length of 
time interveni! betwee successi\ stru ure The dating t ti 
black ilnut log e ered ym seve { the ramps, will e the 
to be assoc ted 1e floors t hich the ed, and the dating of tl 
birch strips c e bu pits may also serve the purpose of date 
tomb stones 
é 
I Ve 


[he East Tennessee Archaeologi Society ci 


1e¢ 
imount of field rk in 1934, consisting of the exami D 
historic village site, five miles above Chattanooga on the Tenness¢ 
River, and the ( ind recording of additional village and camy 
site 

Ciharle Peaco 

East Tennessee Archaeological Society 

Texas. During the spring of 1934, A. T. Jackson explored the uppe 

Nueces Rivet 1! soutl central Texas f tne U nive Sit ( '¥ Ss H 
later excavated a half dozen extensiv: ock shelters which rev 11ed 
material resembling that from the shelter in the Seminole Canyon nea 
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the mouth of the Pecos River. One striking feature in both areas was 


the finding of skulls from which all molars had been extracted from the 


lower jaw early in life No definite stratification was encountered in 
either region. The upper levels apparently represent the Lipan-Apache 
lture of historical times. In the summer Mr. Jackson explored the 
1 River from Bonhar est to Wichita Falls. He found the Caddoan 
ure of east Texas spreading up this river in continuously attenuated 
| west ir’ 


the Department of Anthropology, and a 


exped explored several sites during the summer, including 
ge mound hicl elded only bits of sherd and bones, but no 
At the bottom of tl mound, some 20 feet bel the top and 
be ch hole u he foundations of typical Caddo 
ad ind ig | te he expl ed three 
es é ne gene egion, from which many specimens of 
inciud some reviol | unte ed vere re 
ered. On the Sulphur River, he founc trusive burials of somewhat 
he f ks é d seve k she the cl ict 
| ; the hich p ( a d Reeves counties 
ea he Guadalupe M He fi ( ind evidence 
disposed gard Basket Maker culture 
Pe é estigater n old grave erra Brus Creek near 
d Rock, 20 miles nort! f Austin. | t tifacts were found 
I ut ( bed some 18 fee dee ossil ite Pleistocene 
cord geologist et ( bry were reported in 
I é irtilact this site show 
ugl ver | flint ork 
‘ eve he | | ds 
he ¢ ere type ht have come 
the ilture the we ) of the ck mounds. This site 
dint , , } the hott eve f the large burnt 
mid es ti irs ippea o! i in Central 
Pearce 
| ers of Texas 
1903 Stucde e Panhandle-Pla Historical So 
exca ited 1 ) sa d seve ( i OMS al Texas 
| wndle ¢ ire Ruin Ne 55 Potter County. Dr. ( Stuart 


partment of Archaeology at the 


| 
| Walter Goldschmidt, of 
ston, of the newly established Dc is 
| 
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West Texas State Teachers College at Canyon, and his students visited 
and studied many sites during the last quarter. Several Folsom points 
were found near Dalhart, and one point was encountered in direct 
association with fossil! mammoth remains in Roberts County 

Floyd | Stude 

Panhandle-Plains Historical Society and 


West Te xas State Teac he rs ( olle 


The deeply buried, stratified camp sites of the Abilene region, di 


covered by Dy ( yvrus N Ray in 1929 1930 and reported i1 the B illet 


or Tie lex Ar ical and Paleonti al SO let \ sited by 
| B. Sayles, Dr. Ernst Antevs, Dr. Leighton, and others during the 
summer of 1934. The site is a vertical bank 30 feet high containing 
superimposed camp site debris strata at depths of 243 and 27 feet bel 


the present soil surface. During the summer, Dr. Ray discovered a ne 


site cont ull ing ib lowe! law, and 1 portion ol the leg | ie I 
mammoth, and close above in the same geological formation, 1 
worked flints. One was 18 inches above. and the other four feet 
the bones. Mr. | B. Sayles photographed the flints 7 ind 
portion of the mammoth jaw was excavated. Dr. E. H. Sellards, of th 
Geology Department of the University of Texas. visited this site in th 
fall and the remainder of the jaw was removed to th Lniversit' 
Museum. This sit located 30 miles southeast of Abilene on a | 
of Pecan Bave ( eek 1) Sell ds Lis \ ited tw 
site strata wherein mineralized horse bones had been found nd the 
Elm Creek site reported in the Societv’s Bulletin, making 1 ck 
studies of the geologi features 
Cy? R 
Texas Arche gical an 
Paleonte i Societ 

During 1934, the West Ts Hist ‘ ind Scie fic S ety ¢ 
cavated ad ck she ter, know! Dead Cx ( he Si 
Glen grou \ ge amount of flir ents. a babv cradle s 
to the one ted from the Valentins by Setzl ddit 
evidence of the characteristic split-stit basketry of the Big Bend 
ty pe ol matting and the usual rul of dri she te den 
were set ured Five idditior Site were 1ddec 1 tne ( 


survey of the Big Bend 


West Texas . storical and 


Scientific Society 
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In October and November, surveys of several camp sites, trails, and 


sand hills in the vicinity of Lubbock were made under the auspices of 
the Southwest Texas Archaeological Society. A number of fireplaces 


vere excavated. A prelimin iry survey of the north bank of the Ri 


Grande at Piedras Canyon was made by Major Fletcher Gardner, 
U.S.A. retired, at the mouth of the Arroyo de los Morteros, 128 miles 
bove Brownsville, Texas. Sixteen metate holes, apparently of Basket 
Maker I were discovered, and many artifacts identical with those 


from cave shelters on the Rio Grands ind Pecos Chis locality 


bout 350 miles southeast of the last previously known Basket Maker 
territorv. It is hoped that this discovery may bring the canyons of the 
Salado. San Juan, and Alamo into a proven Basket Maker area. A num- 
ber of campsites were located in Lopena and Zapata counties in an 
teresting geological formation of fossil oyster shells mixed with coarse 
reen marl, gravel and boulders, and a 10-foot laver of sandy clay 
There are three distinct camp deposits, two bel the surface and one 
the surface, separated by about 18 inches of sterile soil. The sites 
belo the urtace col Lined nl triangular points while the surface 
tes have the small V-based coastal points und the heavy barbed points 


f the Lipan. In some of the ravines were found points similar to Basket 


Maker ones. A large number of artifacts were recovered from surface 
ites These 1 luded rihbout 200 complete point the majority tri- 
ingular, 12 hand hatchets of smooth flint stone, two chipped flint 
hatchets, two sandstone arrowsmoothers, and four flint drills. All forms 
f scrapers were found. One potsherd, of light-gray ware with a white 
} 
T) was une the Sl 
} ner { } 
Southwest Texas Archaeological Society 
Gila Pueb of Globe, Arizona, conducted investigations in Texas 


east of Abilene. This work was directed by E. B. Sayles, and was a pre- 


ninary s ( to determine sites hich ma iter warrant excavation 
ith a view to increasing our knowledge of early man in Texas 

Haro S G j ) 

Puebl (, lobe 


Utah. Archaeological investigations by the National Park Service 
determine the tvpes. location, and number of sites in Zion National 
Park were carried on from December 28, 1933, to April 23, 1934, and 


from August 4 to September 25. Forty-four sites were located and 


| secure 
| 
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recorded in the Park and immediate vicinity. Test ex 


made on five sites f 


datable beam mater 


Mr. John C. McGregor, of the Museum of Northern Arizona 


ing. In addition, comparative studies have been made of 45 si 
Kanab and Mt. Trumbull quadrangles in Arizona; St. Thom 


rangle in Nevada; St 
The work was in di 
chaeological project 
P. P. Patraw, Super 


Parks, and by Mr: 


zona, have given inv 
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or data on general outlines, house 
ial. Thirty-nine samples of wood wv 


George, Kanab, and Beaver quadrang 


ect charge of Ben W. Wetherill, assi 
Elmer R. Smith during the first part. The Zion Natior 


was recommended and administ 


intendent of Zion and Bryce Canyon 


( ( Presnall, Park Naturalist. Dr 
Colton and Mr. Lyndon L. Hargrave, of the Museum of } 


iluable advice 


Nati il P | 
Under a permit from the Secretary of the Inte r. Albert 
then of the U. S. Indian Service, continued archaeologi 


Uintah Basin during 


Willow Creek Canyor1 


Profe ssor ol Anthrop« 


mit was transferred 


May and June, 1934, princi 
is, south of Ouray. On July 1, he | 
logy at Brigham Young Universit) 


to that institution. Groups of 1 


f pict 
petroglyphs were examined east of Green Rive to Desolati 
in Nine Mile Canyon, east of Price it | coln Beach, s 
Utah Lake; at Santaquin, Gosh«e he vicin ( 
and in Red Cut, five miles west of Fairfield. A total of 101 ¢ 
photographed, and some were drawn as wi Many of the ¢ 
pictographs were recent Ute; the Nine Mile Cany: t 
mostly Puebloan; while the rest are tentatively placed as Ba 


I] The excavation of 
Creek region yielded 
Reconnaissance work 
mound sites, and that 


to Utah I ake , and the 


to the Marian Hinkley 


40 mounds were locat 


in diameter, and from 


i cave near the up place in the 


severa baskets of the Basket M 


disclosed that Pro\ was D bu 
i series of mounds extended along 
n southeast a iorme! cha 
and Jacobson properties. The sites 
ed in this vicinity, ranging from 60 


8 to 12 feet high before they wer 
plow. A few still remain undisturbed. Ther 
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the region (one covering seve! il acres, h iS been exposed by the 
ceding lake in the last few years, showing that there had formerly 
ned the lake to its 1934 level. This drouth 
ust have continued for a number of years, as innumerable artifacts 


eT 1 drouth which | id dr: 


re exposed on the site ncluding lower jaws and other bones of the 
ff ; } Excavation of the Meriett mound, southwest of 
evealed walls, rooms, and potte f the t Kayenta type, 
sides the dit ed potter f the regior Chere 
te ed sherds dicati ccupation toward the 
e of Puel Il. The de S feet above the Pueblo 
Li] ore f indete ned age d people. The upper 
feet « ta ( rol ipation, since 
( the sectior then a landing 
ced fe ( e the lake hig ge. | Benson Mound 
é erie Mi d, vielded n the lower 
d kele h the dlel ird-fl ene ( f the Pueblo 
d-and-d 1 been erected 
he ¢ te yurned di e brick-like 
nd side ed afte 
Puc ( d bee | \ skeleton was 
14 his ic skull 
' wwraorbital 
It | ed he 
} f le Dr. | ge H. Hansen in the 
, 36. 1034 131 Che Pueblo dwell- 
d-d ed ise lead 
S Ind eld S d 
Brig sit 
Ar edit S d eM f the American 
He he di tre |. Olsen, 
ed é ¢ deroga in Addi 
Se ‘ d covered 
e ere er tifacts 
r ibe baked cla es ranging n 3 15 inches long 
found ‘ , he end I pertoration, were 
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and tools. 
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a number of coppel beads 
1 copper celt with the remains of a wooden handle, 
red 
the 


also recove (One 


aiong 


e were 


ur top, and another, a 
George G. Hevye 
Museum of the 


groove top 
Ame ric an Indi in 


Foundation 


Wisconsin. Members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society, und 
the direction of its survey chairman and secretary, have engaged i: 
field work in some 20 Wisconsin counti« Reports of this work hav 
been filed with the state Ir cooperati th the Societ' the St 
Historical Museum has continued its survey of the Rock Rive egi 
completing this work in thesectors extending f1 Jefferson to Johns 
Creek, and from the tter town to Watert A number of Ip an 
village sites, mounds, cemeteries, and b laces le ed, exan 
ined and reported upon. Surve wrk y ilso done in the Sugar Rive 
region. A group of yund ocated 11 e University of Wisconsi 
Arboretum, w epaired and restored. Two effigy mounds were e: 
cavated; thre¢ er mounds in the ( t Madis in¢ bur 
pit at Algoma were ivestig ited 

Wisconsin Archeological Society and 
State Hist ical Museur 
—" p 7 
\la bar g Soci¢ \ 
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tion. It is necessary to reorganize the Committee on a permanent basis We 
Second, the individuals interested in the work of the Committee at log 
present have no direct voice in creating its policies If the Committes res 
is to function as it should, it must represent the opinions of those wl 


benefit by its work. Some method should be developed by which | 


fessional and non-professional students of American archaeology « 

express themselves through an organization. Third, there is a large bod 
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difference in the attitude of the peoples of the two areas under dis 


cussion, particularly regarding 
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in Ohio have called the attention of 


evidences of Indian occupation and as 
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is a matter for our det nation. I believe can be very nicely ad 
justed 
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At last reports Dr. Vaillant was studying his potsherds to see how the | 
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